THE REBUILDING  OF LONDON
the actual difficulties to be solved. But, whatever the cause,
the City was the chief sufferer. The bulk of the private citizens
were not troubled. Some were denied for a while the payment
due to them for land taken into the streets,1 others lost through
the temporary lapsing of the Fire Court at the end of 1668,
and some must have missed the various extra facilities granted
by the second Act; but, inevitably, it was the authority re-
sponsible for administering the rebuilding which suffered most.
Fortunately, Charles was alive to the difficulties imposed by
the delay, and concerned to minimize them. In consequence,
when the Act did eventually become law, and the gaps in the
first Act were filled, an appreciable part of its provisions did
no more than legalize what the City with the King's consent
and authority, was already doing. But, although co-operation
had reduced them, the difficulties had been there, and at a time
when they could least easily be borne.
As we have seen, the City dealt vigorously with the first of
its tasks, the decision about street-widening, but this was only
a preliminary to the work which was to follow. Each of the
various reforms appointed by the Acts entailed two difficult,
and quite distinct, phases. The City had first to decide what
was to be done, and then, when the means had been agreed
upon and any necessary sanction obtained, to carry its decision
through. The first of these phases was sufficiently laborious,
but it was as nothing compared with the second. For the pur-
poses of the first such matters as the choice of new places for
markets, the changes to be made in the levels and gradients of
1 For example, Isabella Merrick, a widow, owned a house on the west corner of
St. Mary-hill at its junction with Thames Street. 202 square feet were cut off from it
to enlarge the first, and 162 to enlarge the second. The surveyor's certificate, issued in
1669, noted that payment could be made for the 162 feet, but that the amount staked
for St. Mary-hill could not be paid until the second Act had passed: (C.L.P., 1669).
Commons, regretted that he had not urged anyone to move that the churches should be
allotted according to the convenience of the people and not 'to gratify this Bishop,
or that College': (Diary, May 6th, 1668). In its final form the Act paid the fullest
respect to the various rights in the suppressed churches. Each of the united parishes
retained its OWB organization and looked after its own affairs, and patrons presented
by rota,
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